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THE FRIEND. 


EEE — —————_———————_— 


seen meet to try and humble me too, and now 
be pleased to be with me through the deeps, 
if through the deeps be the way for me to go. 
Remember in gracious kindness, if it please 
thee, my beloved wife, whom thou knowest 
that I love, and soothe her sad forebodings, 
and comfort her with the incomes of thy kind- 
ness and love. And O be pleased to bear up 
her mind and save it from sinking in discour- 
agement. Be pleased graciously to watch over 
my dear children for good. Ah thou knowest 
how often the secret breathing prayer of my 
heart has been to thee for them. But in order 
to be given up to follow thee, I have left these 
dear objects of my love, and thou knowest the 
feeling of my tried mind on their account.” 

Of the meeting held at De Ruyter the fol- 
lowing day, J. Heald remarks, that he thought 
it an instructive opportunity. 

(To be continued.) 


Animal Character. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


THE CAT. 


One evening before dinner-time the present 
writer had occasion to go into a dining-room 
where the cloth was already laid, the glasses 
all in their places on the sideboard and table, 
and the lamp and candles lighted. A cat, 
which was a favorite in the house, finding the 
door ajar, entered softly after me, and began 
to make a little exploration after his manner. 
I have a fancy for watching animals when 
they think they are not observed, so I affected 
to be entirely absorbed in the occupation 
which detained me there, but took note of the 
cat’s proceedings without in any way inter- 
rupting them. The first thing he did was to 
jump upon a chair, and thence upon the side- 
board. There was a good deal of glass and 
plate upon that piece of furniture, but noth. 
ing as yet which, in the cat’s opinion, was 
worth purloining: so he brought all his paws 
together on the very edge of the board, the 
two forepaws in the middle, the others on 
both sides, and sat balancing himself in that 
attitude for a minute or two, whilst he con- 
templated the long glittering vista of the table. 
As yet there was not an atom of anything 
eatable upon it, but the cat probably thought 
he might as well ascertain whether this were 
so or not by a closer inspection, for with a 
single spring he cleared the abyss and alighted 
noiselessly on the table-cloth. He walked all 
over it and left no trace; he passed amongst 
the slender glasses, fragile-stemmed, like air- 


would blame her maladresse and she would 
never feel the loss. 

The contrast in this respect between cats 
and other animals is very striking. I will not 
wrong the noble canine nature so far as to 
say that it has no delicacy, but its delicacy is 
not of this kind, not in actual touch, as the 
cat’sis. The motions of the cat, being always 
governed by the most refined sense of touch 
in the animal world, are typical in quite a per- 
fect way of what we call tact in the human 
world. And as a man who has tact exercises 
it on all occasions for his own satisfaction, 
even when there is no positive need for it, so 
a cat will walk daintily and observantly 
everywhere, whether amongst the glasses on 
a dinner-table or the rubbish in a farm-yard. 

The quality of extreme caution, which 
makes the cat avoid obstacles that a dog 
would dash through without a thought, makes 
her at the same time somewhat reserved and 
suspicious in all the relations of her life. If 
a cat has been allowed to run half-wild this 
suspicion can never be overcome. There was 
a numerous population of cats in this half- 
wild state for some years in the garrets of my 
house. Some of these were exceedingly fine, 
handsome animals, and I very much wished 
to get them into the rooms we inhabited, and 
so domesticate them; but all my blandish- 
ments were useless. The nearest approach 
to success was in the case of a superb white- 
and-black animal, who, at last, would come to 
me occasionally, and permit me to caress his 
head, because I scratched him behind the ears. 
Encouraged by this measure of confidence, I 
went so far on one occasion as to lift him a 
few inches from the ground: on which he be- 
haved himself very much like a wild cat just 
trapped in the woods, and for some days after 
it was impossible even to get near him. He 
never came down stairs in a regular way, but 
communicated with the outer world by means 
of roofs and trees, like the other untameable 
creatures in the garrets. On returning home 
after an absence I sought him vainly, and 
have never encountered him since. 

All who have written upon cats are unani- 
mous in the opinion that their caressing ways 
bear reference simply to themselves. My cat 
loves the dog and horse exactly with the 
tender sentiment we have for foot-warmers 
and railway rugs during a journey in the 
depth of winter, nor have I ever been able 
to detect any worthier feeling towards his 
master. Ladies are often fond of cats, and 


bubbles cut in half and balanced on spears of| pleasantly encourage the illusion that they 


ice ; yet he disturbed nothing, broke nothing, 
anywhere. When his inspection was over he 
slipped out of sight, having been perfectly in- 
audible from the beginning, so that a blind 
person could only have suspected his visit by 
that mysterious sense which makes the blind 
aware of the presence of another creature. 
This little scene reveals one remarkable 
characteristic of the feline nature, the innate 
and exquisite refinement of its behavior. It 
would be infinitely difficult, probably even im- 
= to communicate a delicacy of this 
ind to any animal by teaching. The cat is 
a creature of the most refined and subtle per- 
ceptions naturally. Why should she tread so 
carefully? It is not from fear of offending 
her master and incurring punishment, but be- 
cause to do so is in conformity with her own 
ideal of behavior; exactly as a lady would 
feel vexed with herself if she broke anything 
in her own drawing-room, though no one 


are affectionate; it is said too that very intel- 
lectual men have often a liking for the same 
animal. In both these cases the attachment 
seems to be due more to certain other quali- 
ties of the cat than to any strength of senti- 
ment on his part. Of all animals that we can 
have in a room with us, the cat is the least 
disturbing. Dogs bring so much dirt into 
houses that many ladies have a positive horror 
of them; squirrels leap about in a manner 
highly dangerous to the ornaments of a draw- 
ing-room ; whilst monkeys are so incorrigibly 
mischievous that it is impossible to tolerate 
them, notwithstanding the nearness of the 
relationship. But you may have a cat in the 
room with you without anxiety about any- 
thing except eatables. He will rob a dish if 
he can get at it, but he will not, except by 
the rarest accident, displace a sheet of paper 
or upset an inkstand. The presence of a cat 
is positively soothing to a student, as the pre- 


sence of a quiet nurse is soothing to the irrita. 
bility of an invalid. It is agreeable to fee] 
that you are not absolutely alone, and it seems 
to you, as you work, as if the cat took care 
that all her movements should be noiseless, 
purely out of consideration for your comfort, 
Then, if you have time to caress her, you 
know that there will be purring responses, 
and why inquire too closely into the sincerity 
of her gratitude? 

All other animals are stiff in comparison 
with the felines, all other animals have dis. 
tinctly bodies supported by legs, reminding 
one of the primitive toy-maker’s conception 
of a quadruped, a cylinder on four sticks, with 
a neck and head at one end and a tail at the 
other. But the cat no more recalls this rude 
anatomy than does a serpent. From the tips 
of his whiskers to the extremities of tail and 
claws he is so much living india-rubber. One 
never thinks of muscles and bones whilst look- 
ing at him, but only of the reserved electric 
life that lies waiting under the softness of the 
fur. What bursts of energy the creature igs 
capable of! I once shut up a half-wild cat in 
a room and he flew about like a frightened 
bird, or like leaves caught in a whirlwind, 
He dashed against the window-panes like 
sudden hail, ran up the walls like arrested 
water, and flung himself everywhere with 
such rapidity that he filled as much space, 
and filled it almost as dangerously, as twenty 
flashing swords. And yet this incredibly wild 
energy is in the creature’s quiet habit sub- 
dued with an exquisite moderation. The cat 
always uses precisely the necessary force, 
other animals roughly employ what strength 
they happen to possess without reference to 
the small occasion. One day I watched a 
young cat playing with a daffodil. She sat 
on her hind-legs and patted the flower with 
her paws, first with one paw and then with 
the other, making the light yellow bell sway 
from side to side, yet not injuring a petal or 
astamen. She took a delight, evidently, in 
the very delicacy of the exercise, whereas a 
dog or a horse has no enjoyment of delicacy 
in hisown movements, but acts strongly when 
he is strong, without calculating whether the 
force used may not be in great part super- 
fluous. 

Cats have the advantage of being very 
highly connected, sinee the king of beasts is 
their blood-relation, and it is certain that a 
good deal of the interest we take in them is 
due to this august relationship. What the 
merlin or the sparrow-hawk is to the golden 
eagle, the cat is to the great felines of the 
tropics. The difference between a domestic 
cat and a tiger is scarcely wider than that 
which separates a miniature pet dog froma 
bloodhound. It is becoming to the dignity 
of an African prince, like Theodore of Abys- 
sinia, to have lions for his household pets. 
The true grandeur and majesty of a brave 
man are rarely seen in such visible supremacy 
as when he sits surrounded by these terrible 
creatures, he in his fearlessness, they in their 
awe; he in his defenceless weakness, they 
with that mighty strength which they dare 
not use against him. One of my friends, dis- 
tinguished alike in literature and science, but 
not at all the sort of person, apparently, to 
command respect from brutes who cannot 
estimate intellectual greatness, had one day 
an interesting conversation with a lion-tamer, 
which ended in a still more interesting ex- 
periment. The lion-tamer affirmed that there 
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will save many a dollar in the course of afew 
years. 

If you need a new reaper, order it now and 
set it up, and see that it is all right and ready 
for work. 

If any new tools are needed it will pay to 
buy early, as you generally get a better article, 
and then there will be no difficulty in getting 
a handsome discount. None but the very best 
tools should be used; they may cost more at 
first, but the saving of muscle, to say nothing 
about their durability and the difference in 
the work done, will soon pay for them. Oil 
the handles of all the small tools, such as hoes, 
forks, rakes, &c., with linseed oil; it will pre- 
vent the wood from shrinking, and the more 
they are used the smoother they will get. 
Just here let me say that ifthe mold-board of 
plows, and the parts of all other tools that 
need to be kept bright, are coated with lin- 
seed oil as soon as the season’s work is over, 
they will be in good order when wanted for 
work again. Get the seeds to be used on the 
farm ready. Don’t wait until planting and 
sowing time to make your selection ; or, if the 
seeds are to be obtained from a distance order 
them at once. 

Now is the time to get a supply of wood 
for the balance of the winter, and be sure to 
get enough to last all next summer and fall. 
Have it cut ready for use, and corded up so it 
will keep dry. You will find such a woodpile 
a great convenience in hot weather when you 
are busy with work. Make gates for every 
place on the farm where they are needed, and 
don’t have any tumbledown affairs, but make 
good gates and hang them all, so they may 
be opened easily. Repair all the old fences, 
and make new ones if needed. There is a 
great deal of straw and other things wasted 
which would make good manure, and our land 
can never be made too rich. Have you an 
orchard containing good varieties of fruit, 
from the earliest to the latest? If not, don’t 
let another season pass without planting a 
good selection of apricots, cherries, peaches, 
plums, quinces, pears, and, best of all, have a 
number of different varieties of apples, so you 
will never be without them. Of course, every 
body plants grapes, raspberries and straw- 
berries. They require so little attention, if 
rightly managed, and reward us so well for 
the labor bestowed on them, that no one 
should be without them. 

The different things that should be attend- 
ed to are not too numerous to mention. It is 
a good plan to have a pencil and paper in 
your pocket, and whenever you think of any- 
thing you want write it down at once. This 
will assist you very much in getting the little 
things about the place attended to in good 
time. Your memoranda will be good to refer 
to in bad weather, and will remind you of 
work in the shop. There is nothing helps a 
farmer along with his work so well as to have 
ey ready, so that when planting time 
comes he has nothing to do but plant and take 
care of his crops. Everything seems to work 
80 nicely ; there is no vexation or hurry about 
the work ; all is done at the right time; the 
crops grow better and there is a wonderful 
difference in the amount realized for the labor 
of the season. We all know that the farmer 
works hard for the money he gets; but if 
there were more management, and things 
were done at the right time and in the right 
way, our farmers would make a great deal 
more money and make it easier.— Rural World. 


THE FRIEND. 


Is THIS THE WAY? 


Ho! Christian pilgrim, ho! and tell, 
Is this the way to Zion’s hill? 

I long to find the shining road, 

That leads to glory and to God, 

But fear my ’wildered feet do stray 
In sin’s deceitful, devious way ; 

O, if I’m lost, what shall I do? 

Then tell me, pilgrim, tell me true. 


I love in Kedar’s tents to dwell, 

I love the courts of pleasure well ; 
But God’s own fury drove me thence, 
I started but I knew not whence. 
’Twas on a dark and dreadful track, 
The burden still upon my back ; 

No stop—no stay, for death was there, 
But onward, on, in black despair. 


No certain way was in my range, 

But many, wild, divergent, strange ; 

The thorns would pierce my bleeding feet, 
My strength be overcome with heat,} 

Till weary, fainting, I did cry : 

“Save me, O Lord, or else I die !” 

’Twas then I heard one sweetly say, 
“Come unto me, I am the way.” 


Methought it was my Saviour’s voice 
Bidding my weary wandering cease ; 
A sweet repose—a holy calm 

Came o’er me like delicious balm. 
That is God’s promised rest, I cried, 
I'll pitch my tent and here abide, 

On Pisgah’s raptured mount will stand 
And gaze into the promised land. 


I fondly dreamed my conflicts done, 
But ah! the race was to be won ; 
And as toward the goal I hied, 

“ Eternal good for me,” I cried. 

I thought I never more should stray 
From out the peaceful, narrow way ; 
But ah! I blush with shame to tell 
How oft I wandered—oft I fell. 


’Tis true I sometimes catch a view 
Of Calvary’s hill, and glory too; 
But dubious clouds will intervene— 
A veil still darkly hangs between, 
A dread enwraps me like a pall 
Lest I knew not the way at all— 
Lest I but idly, vainly dream, 

The victim of a fevered brain. 


O Pilgrim, I am lone and chill, 

Is this the way to Zion’s hill? 

Wilt thou not hold thy lamp on high, 
Till I the heavenly road descry? 

I fear lest I mistake the track, 

But cannot, dare not turn me back ; 
Is this the way thou dost pursue? 
Say, Pilgrim, is it thus with you? 


———».2s—__—_ 


THE TREE. 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 

And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 

As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 

Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold; 

And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 

To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 

I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 

With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppresséd; 

And when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 

And round thee lies the smooth untrodden snow, 

When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 

I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 

And through thy leafless arms to look above 

On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love. 


Selected. 


——_+>__ 


For “The Friend.” 
Farmers’ Granges. 

These associations have spread with won- 
derful rapidity over the land, and the number 
of their members is now very great. In the 
Western States, where they originated, their 
attention was at first especially turned to the 
question of cheap railroad freights, a question 
of great importance to those farmers who have 
to send their produce a long distance to mar- 


ket. In the Eastern States, the principal 
advantage claimed for them, is that of supply. 
ing their members with machinery and other 
merchandize at a cheaper rate than it can be” 
procured through the ordinary channels. Ip 
regard to a few articles, this is possible; but 
when we reflect that the margin of profit on 
most things that are bought and sold is not in 
the average more than a moderate interest on 
the capital invested, and a fair compensation 
for the labor bestowed by the merchant; it ig 
evident that the inflated hopes of the mem. 
bers of the Grange cannot be realized, in any 
large measure. Inevitable disappointment 
awaits them. 

It is with regret that the writer has been 
informed that several of the members of the 
Society of Friends have joined these associa- 
tions. However innocent their motives, yet 
it is inconsistent with their religious profes. 
sion to become members of a secret organiza- 
tion, and they are in danger of finding them. 
selves gradually led into things which they 
did not at first anticipate, and which will mar 
their usefulness in the church, and expose 
them to temptations, which it would be wise 
for them to avoid. 

In a recent number of the Herald of Truth, 
a paper published by the Mennonites in In- 
diana, is an article on this subject, warning 
their members against joining themselves to 
these societies. The following extracts from 
it will show the reasons adduced therefor, and 
may well cause some of our own members to 
reflect seriously before taking such a step. 

“The reason why our brethren should take 
no part with the Granges is simply 1. Because 
it is a secret organization, and that which is 
good need not be hid, nor kept secret. 2. The 
promises or oaths required of them are incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of Christ. See Matt. 
v. 33, 38. 3. In uniting with the organiza- 
tion we enter into a league with a promiscuous 
class of men, believers and unbelievers, men 
who swear, and drink, and whose lives are in 
no way governed by the a of religion. 
(We do not say that all men who join the 
Granges are bad men; but that there are 
enough men of this character among them, no 
one can doubt for a moment) and such a union 
with all kinds of irreligious men, is strictly 
forbidden, for the christian must have no com- 
munion with the unfruitful works of darkness. 
4. Now these organizations by exciting public 
opinion, holding excitable public meetings, 
lead step by step to actions, and means which 
are unbecoming to a non-resistant follower of 
Christ; they are led by men who use moral 
suasion as long as moral suasion will accom- 
plish their purpose; but when this fails other 
means will be resorted to, and in this, a con- 
scientious follower of Jesus will be led to bring 
reproach upon the name of Jesus and cause it 
to be evil spoken of. 

‘‘ These organizations as a matter of course, 
are laboring to raise public sentiment against 
railroad companies and speculators, and when 
fully organized and established, the principal 
means will be political influence. Candidates 
for office must be members of Granges, all 
members of the society must vote for these 
chosen candidates, and in the legislative as 
semblies these must make their influence felt 
by adopting measures favorable to the object 
of the associations. Thus the present Granges 
are only laying the foundation of a scheming 

olitical party, similar to several parties of 
ike character which have existed in years 
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Science in the Cottage. 
Under the title of “ Where there’s a Will 


there’s a Way; or Science in the Cottage.” 
James Cash has furnished us with a most in- 
teresting account of the labors of several 
naturalists in humble life, not exactly un- 
known to fame, but known only in the inner 
ranks of science. Naturally of a retiring dis- 
position, and precluded by their social posi- 
tion from taking their rightful status in the 
world of science, the lives of these men, and 
even their very names, are unknown to thou- 
sands who have profited by their labors. 
Nearly all of them workingmen in the true 
sense of the term, laboring hard for the sup- 
port of their families, they are examples of 
what can be done by indomitable energy and 
perseverance. These naturalists had none of 
the leisure which easy circumstances affords, 
and which renders the pursuit of knowledge, 
comparatively so easy; they studied science 
while fighting in many cases a hard battle for 


George Caley, one of the most zealous of 


the Lancashire botanists of the early part of 
the century, was the son of a Yorkshire horse- 
dealer who had settled near Manchester. He 
seems to have had a longer term of schooling 
than most of his contemporaries, but still at 
an early age was doing the drudgery of the 
farm. The quackery and ignorance of the 
local farriers did not escape his notice, being 
the business of his father, and an odd volume 
of farriery which he studied seems to have led 
to his botanical researches, which first com- 
menced in his looking for the useful plants 


not a systematic knowledge—he came into 
possession of Dr. Withering’s “ Botanical Ar- 
rangement,” and set to work in the winter to 


master it. In this he succeeded, and becom- 


ing acquainted with some botanical compan- 


ions, he explored every hill and plain within 


a day’s walk of Manchester, till in process of 
time the district was exhausted. About this 


period of his life, having become acquainted 
with Linneus’s “Genera Plantarum,” and 
“Systema Vegetabilium,” he conceived the 
idea of travelling to foreign countries, and 
took the bold step of writing to Sir Joseph 
Banks, the president of the Royal Society. 
After some time he received a reply offering 
him employment as a working gardener at 
Kew, which was not exactly what he desired, 
and although he accepted the post, his duties 
debarred him from cultivating his mind in 
his own way, and it was not long before the 
engagement came to an abrupt termination, 
after some rather intemperate remonstrances 
had been addressed by him to Sir Joseph 
Banks. Caley thought, in fact, that he did 
not require the training which Sir Joseph 
desired him to have, and he withdrew in dis- 
gust to his Lancashire hills. He, however, 
soon recovered his equanimity and wrote to 
his patron, who, in reply, suggested that the 
“gentlemen of Manchester” should make a 
subscription to maintain him whilst search- 
ing in the South Seas, offering himself to sub- 
scribe and use his best efforts to induce the 
Government to send him out. This proposi- 
tion fell through, but a few months after- 
wards Caley was summoned to London by 
Sir Joseph, who had obtained permission to 
send him to New South Wales to collect spe- 
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cimens for his patron and seeds for the gar- 
den at Kew. ine well Caley did his work 
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in that then unknown land is matter of his- 
tory: he did far more than he was sent out 
to do, and his extensive collection of animals 
was purchased by the Linnean Society, and 
for a long time constituted the most splendid 
portion of their museum. After a few years 
residence in England, he was made superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden at St. Vincent, 
and retired on the breaking up of that estab- 
ment, having been altogether twenty-two 
years abroad. 

Edward Hobson, the correspondent of Sir 
W. J. Hooker, W. Wilson, and Dr. Greville, 
was looked up to by the Lancashire botanists 
as their recognized head—an infallible author- 
ity to whom they referred their disputes. 
The intimate friend of Caley, he survived him 


THE FRIEND. 


possessed. For many years Horsefield was 
president of the Prestwich Society, and after- 
wards of the United Societies of the district. 
To his botanical attainments he added a con- 
siderable knowledge of astronomy, algebra, 
and mensuration. He died at an oldagein 1854. 

James Crowther, of Manchester, was born 
in a cellar, and, like Horsefield, became a 
weaver, beginning his working life at the age 
of nine. He joined the society of which Dew- 
hurst was president, and assiduously devoted 
all his spare time to botanizing not without 
unpleasant adventures with gamekeepers, who 
naturally looked upon him with suspicion till 
on one occasion he was fortunately arrested. 
It seems when in search of aquatic plants he 
carried a jointed rod resembling a fishing-rod, 


but a few months, dying at the early age of|save that it had a pair of hooks at the end, 


forty-eight. Hobson’s early life is shrouded 
in obscurity, save that he left school when 
about eleven years of age, and he was not 
known amongst the Lancashire botanists till 
he had acquired substantial knowledge of the 
subject, which was speedily recognized, for it 
was not long before John Dewhurst, growing 
feeble, resigned the presidency which he had 
held for a quarter of a century into his hands. 
Hobson turned his attention chiefly to cryp- 
togamic botany, and became the trusted cor- 
respondent of Hooker and Taylor, the authors 
of the “ Muscologia Britannica,” by whom he 
is often named as an authority, and from 
whom he received material aid, in the shape 
of rare mosses not to be obtained in his neigh- 
borhood, when compiling his “ Musci Britan- 
nici.” A letter from Sir C. Lyell conveys to 
Hobson Dr. Hooker’s admiration of his enthu- 
siasm and acuteness, accompanied by a pre- 
sent of his own copy of the “ Muscologia” 
which Sir Charles had borrowed, and a col- 
lection of Jungermannizx and other cryptoga- 
mia from the New Forest. Hobson was a 
journeyman to a Mr. Eveleigh, himself a min- 
eralogist and naturalist of local celebrity, and 
the nobleness of his nature is seen from the 
following anecdote of him told by an intimate 
friend. In 1829 Hobson had distinguished 
himself in arranging portions of the museum 
of the Manchester Society for the Promotion 
of Natural History, and it was unanimously 
resolved to offer him a permanent engage- 
ment in that institution with asalary of £100 
a year. Well, although such a post was all 
that he could have wished for, he preferred to 
earn a somewhat precarious living with Mr. 
Eveleigh, because that gentleman had been 
very kind to him when prosperous, and now, 
when circumstances were altered, his services 
might be of importance to Mr. Eveleigh, and 
he could not think of leaving him. 

John Horsefield, of Prestwich, though not 
so distinguished as his contemporaries Caley 
and Hobson, was, nevertheless, an accom- 
plished botanist. Following the occupation 


one of which had a sharp edge for cutting the 
stems of the plants beneath water. Once, 
when engaged in this quest at Tatton, two 
gamekeepers seized him and took him before 
Mr. Egerton, who, seeing the tackle was not 
adapted for fish poaching, and listening to 
Crother’s tale, ordered him to be set at liberty 
with free permission to roam wherever he 
chose on the Tatton estate. Crowther found 
the means for following his pursuit by the sale 
of specimens, and by earning a shilling or 
two after working hours as a porter at the 
landing-stages, for he never allowed his fam- 
ily to suffer by a deduction from his wages. 
On one of these evenings, while looking out 
for a passenger who wanted a parcel carried, 
he met Sir J. E. Smith, who was in search of 
information for one of his botanical works. 
Sir James engaged Crowther to carry his lug- 
gage, and asked if he knew one of the neigh- 
boring gentry. “Yes,” replied Crowther, 
“he’s a bit in my way.” “What way is 
that ?”—a question the answer to which led 
to further inquiry, and Sir James found in 
Crowther the very man who could supply 
him with the information he required. Crow- 
ther, like most of the Lancashire botanists, 
died at an advanced age, but, unfortunately, 
during his latter years he had suffered great 
privations. . 

John Mellor, of Royton, who was regarded 
jas the father of Lancashire botany, died in 
1848, at the age of eighty-two. Like most of 
|his contemporaries he was a hand-loom wea- 
iver, but made excursions far beyond his na- 
itive district, having traversed the Highlands 
ino fewer than six times, ascending all the 
| principal mountains in search of plants, which 
‘he sold to Mr. Don, Dr. Hooker, and others, 
thus earning sufficient to supply his modest 
wants. 
| Richard Buxton, the author of the “ Botan- 
ical Guide,” was another of these worthies, 
| who, at the age of sixteen, found himself 
“unable to read.” To thoroughly feel this 
defect was speedily to remove it, and at the 





of a weaver from morning till night, without'age of eighteen he entered the service of a 
books and without instructors, Horsefield’s)}\man who appears to have been an herbalist, 
first idea of the uses of wild plants seems to and whilst with him his attention was first 
have been derived from “ Culpeper’s Herbal;” |turned to botany. He went on for years plod- 
and until his father joined a workingman’s ding along in his study of the science, till one 
botanical society and brought home Lee’s day, whilst botanizing, he saw another person 
“Introduction to Botany,” he had no idea of engaged in the same pursuit, who turned out 
the science, and even that book was like so to be no other than John Horsefield. An ac- 
much Greek tohim. Hecommenced by writ- quaintance thus commenced ended in his in- 
ing out the names of the twenty-four Linnwan troduction to the botanical societies. 

classes and pasting them on his loom-post.| John Martin, of Tyldesley, was also a hand- 
In this way he acquired by diligent study loom weaver, and a constant correspondent of 
much solid information, and laid the founda- Sir W. Hooker, who calls him an “accurate 
tion for the great knowledge he afterwards botanist.” 


We have left ourselves but little room to 
speak of George Crozier, botanist, entomolo. 
gist, and ornithologist ; of Thomas Townley, 
a botanist, and the inseparable friend of Cro. 
zier, and of the lesser-known Lancashire bo- 
tanists, but these are not less worthy of men. 
tion than their contemporaries. 

Of Just and Wilson, Mr. Cash has much of 
interest to say, but they were not in humble 
life, and we pass on to Samuel Gibson, of Heb. 
den Bridge, botanist and ornithologist, a man 
intimate also with geology and mineralogy, 
notwithstanding that he had to support a 
family of nine children by his labor as a 
whitesmith. His splendid collection of fossil 
shells from the lower coal measures, now the 
property of Owens College, is his best memo- 
rial. Gibson was a contributor to the Phy- 
tologist and other magazines ; he never attend. 
ed a day school for a single hour, and did not 
commence his studies till he had reached the 
age of twenty-five, and yet he could claim the 
respect and attention of such men as Profes. 
sors Sedgwick and Phillips. 

Mr. Cash’s book closes with a brief notice of 
‘‘Mathematicians in humble life,” a race, we 
think, more numerous than even botanists and 
other lovers of nature, but whose abilities are 
hidden in greater obscurity. Butterworth, the 
prince of Lancashire geometers, was a fustian- 
weaver, earning in his best days miserable 
wages, and ekeing out an existence in old age 
by teaching a few children, whose pence 
added slightly to the relief allowed him bya 
society established in Manchester for the pur- 
pose of assisting poor scientific men.— English 
Mechanic. 


Women’s Indian Aid Association. 


Hiram W. Jones, agent, writes acknow- 
ledging receipt of goods, as follows : 


Quapaw Ind. Agency, Seneca, Mo., 
3d mo. 10, 1874. 

Early on the bright spring morning after 
the receipt of the goods, we repaired to the 
camp (about two hundred yards from the 
agency) accompanied by some of the Modoc 
“boys,” carrying the goods for the women 
and children. 

We had the chiefs to call up and seat upon 
the grass (for it is quite green), around us all 
the women and children, except three of the 
former who were sick. We told them by 
whose kindness we were enabled to make 
them the presents, and impressed upon them 
the desires of their friends that they should 
be good, and keep “good hearts.” In reply 
to the question, if they would try to keep 
good hearts, they replied by a hearty “ Aye,” 
their customary assent. 

We then presented to each woman and child 
their share. After this we distributed the 
shirts as far, as they would go, to the men, 
but the seventeen sent did not go half round, 

They (the Modocs) are giving as little trou- 
ble as could be expected ; seem very anxious 
to adapt themselves to their new life. On 
First-day afternoon, we arranged a meeting 
between them and the Seneca chiefs. It was 
interesting, to see the attention with which 
the Modoces listened to the talk of their more 
civilized brethren. One point made by the 
Seneca chief “ White-Tree,” seemed particu- 
larly to impress them, and to meet their full 
approval. It was this: ‘‘That all men are 
brethren, and the Great Spirit loves all alike, 
and wishes them to live together in peace.” 
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They seem fully to comprehend, that their 
old method of living by the chase is now an 
impossibility, and that hereafter they must 
depend upon the fruits of their labor. 

he two boxes of garden seeds sent from B. 
C. for the Modocs, act as a great stimulus to 
many Indians, and they are planting early 
as, radishes, onions, lettuce, &c. Many 
yarieties of the smaller seeds are entirely ex- 
pausted. There is an increasing disposition 
on the part of most of our Indians to enlarge 
their farms. They are making considerable 
improvement, in the way of making and lay- 
ing rails in the fence, and breaking fresh land. 
he health of this people is very good, con- 
sidering their exposed condition. 
Hiram W. Jones. 





If we are not to take thought what we 
shall say when we come before worldly 
princes, because it shall then be given us; and 
if it is not we who speak, but the spirit of our 
Heavenly Father, that speaketh in us; much 
less can our ability be needed, or ought we to 
study to ourselves forms of speech in our ap- 
proaches to the great Prince of princes, King 
of kings and Lord of lords. For if we con- 
sider his greatness, we ought not by Christ’s 
command: or our relation to him as children, 
we need not: he will help us, he is our Father; 
that is if he be soindeed. Thus, not only the 
mouth of the body, but of the soul is shut, till 
God opens it. The body ought never to go 
before the soul in prayer: his ear is open to 
such requests, and his Spirit strongly inter- 
eedes for those that offer them.—Vo Cross no 
Crown. 
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The improvement of education has certainly 
made much progress in this country within 
the last twenty years, and the occupation of 
ateacher has deservedly risen greatly in the 
estimation of the public. The elements now 
necessary to entitle to the character of a good 
instructor, are so much more numerous and 
clearly detined than formerly, that those who 
deservedly obtain that character, rank equally 
in reputation and social standing with any 
other professional adepts: but it is to be re- 
gretted on many accounts that such teachers 
are not more numerous among those who 
have adopted the profession. 

In the advance which general school learn- 
ing has achieved, and amid the high enconi- 
ums so commonly passed upon the advantages 
tobe derived from popular education, there 
has been great remissness shown, in devising 
and adopting proper means for so applying 
the science of education, as to rightly and 
thoroughly train those who are, or who aim 
to be the educators of the present generation 
ofc “lren. Such means as would be adapted 
to discover by practical competition, who do 
snd who do not possess, the peculiar talents 
hecessary for excelling in the highest of all 
arts; that of making use most efficiently of 
the proper methods and instruments for draw- 
ing out the latent powers of the mind, while 
cultivating the affections of the heart, and 


talents and the acquirements of teachers, in|It however can hardly escape the observation 
forming the characters of those placed under|of those familiar with schools, that the cri- 


their care and tuition! 


Their responsibility |terion for judging of competency in a teacher 


is great; for they are educating their keen-|requires to be more elevated ; and that the art 
sighted disciples, not only when imparting|of teaching and the capacity to comprehend 
literary or scientific knowledge, but by the/jdifferent phases of youthful character, and 


very tones of the voice, and the impressive in- 
struction of every day example. In applying 
the art of teaching, unless they possess dis- 
criminating minds, and are sufficiently on the 
watch to detect and comprehend the charac- 
teristic traits of their individual pupils, and 
to adapt their modes of instruction, so as to 
counteract hurtful propensities or habits, and 
to incite intellectual effort in those who may 
seem too dull and obtuse to acquire learning 
in the ordinary routine method of imparting 
it, they may finally dismiss some who have 
been long under their tuition, as ignorant 
blockheads; who had their mental peculiari- 
ties been properly analyzed, and a different 


mode of interesting them in the pursuit of|that of a child. 


knowledge adopted, might have made credit- 
able scholars. 

Mental power is not developed in the same 
way, and at the same age in all children ; and 
the instances are numerous of persons dis- 
tinguised in after life for their acuteness and 
learning, who were extremely dull and un- 
promising in childhood. It is stated of Isaac 
Barrow, who when he was appointed Master 
of Trinity College in England, was said to be 
one of the best scholars of that time and coun- 
try, that in his early school days, he was obsti- 
nately opposed to make any effort to learn, per- 
sistently devoting himself to rude sports, and 
withal so quarrelsome and ill natured, that his 
father, despairing of his son’s future worthi- 
ness, or usefulness, often said if any child was 
to be taken from him, he hoped it would be 
his son Isaac. But under the training and 
instruction of one who detected good abilities 
under his repulsive and discouraging exterior, 
and knew how to adapt the method of educa- 
tion so as to counteract the evil, and bring out 
the good, Isaac Barrow finally excelled in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and became the 
pride of his family and a benefactor of man- 
kind. 

Of the celebrated Adam Clark it is recorded, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
learned the letters of the alphabet, and though 
kept at school and often harshly treated and 
upbraided for his stupidity, he was eight years 
old before he could spell words of three let- 
ters. But, providentially, when between eight 
and nine years of age, he was placed under a 
teacher, who had the ability and took pains 
to make himself acquainted with the mental 
capacity and disposition of his pupil; and by 
a judicious course of kindness and encourage- 
ment, he aroused his dormant energies, and 
initiated him fairly into a course of study and 
improvement which did not cease through 
life. 

One of our own acquaintance, who for years 
before his death, was widely known for his 


profound mathematical knowledge, and power | 


of abstruse calculation, was so dull a boy, that 
after being long at school, his teacher—the 
late Enoch Lewis—thought it not worth while 
for him to attempt to go beyond arithmetic, 
as it would prove only loss of time. 

We have no idea that all dull boys or girls 


have the capacity to become proficients in) 


implanting the principles and practices of|learning, nor that it is always the fault or de- 


christian virtue. 





meet the requirements of manifest idiosyncra- 
sies, is much wanting among the many who 
aspire to be the educatorsof children. Parents 
are often in fault respecting the time and op- 
portunity allowed their children for obtaining 
school education ; and sometimes for interfer- 
ing with the course of study prescribed by the 
teacher, who knows the ability of the child, 
and what is the proper order for him or her 
to pursue, in the effort to master the usual 
branches of a scholastic course. The brains 
of some children do not develop equally with 
other parts of their physical system, so that 
the size of an adult may be obtained while 
the organ for perception and thought is still 
A skilful teacher soon ob- 
tains a knowledge of any such peculiarity, 
and understands how much mental labor the 
pupil can properly undertake, and what re- 
sult may be rightly expected from it. Others 
who have not had the opportunity, or have 
not made use of the opportunity to acquire 
this knowledge, may do great injustice to the 
teacher and pupil, by attributing the slow pro- 
gress of the latter to want of capability, in- 
terest or care on the part of the former, and 
undertaking to regulate the studies in their 
own way. 

In our ordinary intercourse and dealing 
with children, we are all too apt to forget, 
that to them life and the world are new; that 
every thing is almost equally unknown and 
unexamined, and that until the freshness of 
what is presented to the senses has become 
somewhat exhausted, there is nothing that 
natura!ly seems more necessary for happiness 
than freedom from restraint. Curiosity is a 
prominent feature in their intellectual unfold- 
ing, urging to give attention to every new 
object that presents ; to seek enjoyment from 
it for a short time, but impeding long deten- 
tion with the same subject of thought. Hence 
their ideas, however vivid, are disconnected, 
and it requires a considerable effort to enable 
them to adopt a system, however simple, or 
master a complication of even a few elements. 
It is only as renewed observation rectifies 
former conclusions, and experience gradually 
teaches the reality of order, and the necessity 
for rules, that consecutive reasoning, and the 
capacity to arrive at definite results thereby, 
are to be expected. First impressions, whether 
of natural objects or the themes of education, 
are generally the deepest ; and therefore con- 
tinuing longest, may prove, as they are cor- 
rect or erroneous, the means of betraying into 
future error, or assisting to guide into trath. 
It is therefore of great importance, that in 
responding to the natural eagerness in chil- 
dren for discursive inquiry, care should be 
taken not to give a false or ambiguous reply, 
however small the matter may appear. It 
is far better they should remain in ignorance 
about it, than receive false impressions, or en- 
tertain the erroneous conceptions of others. 
In the one case they will know they are yet 
to learn the truth, inthe other they may sup- 
pose they have already been sufficiently in- 
structed in relation to it. 

This is preeminently important as respects 


ficiency of the teacher when they leave school the truths of religion, and the principles and 


How much depends upon the principles, the| with little knowledge and stunted intellect.' practices connected with it, inasmuch as the 
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happiness and value of life depend upon their 
right reception and application. 


“ For reason still, unless divinely taught, 
Whate’er she learns, learns nothing as she ought, 
The light of revelation only, shows 
What human wisdom cannot but oppose ; 
That man, in nature’s richest mantle clad, 
And graced with all philosophy can add 
Though fair without, and luminous within, 
Is still the progeny and heir of sin. 

And without this, whatever he discuss, 
Whether the space between the stars and us; 
Whether he measure earth, compute the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or spit a flea, 
The solemn trifler, with his boasted skill 
Toils much, and is a trifler still.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForriGgn.—Gladstone has issued the customary note 
requesting the presence of his supporters on the re- 
opening of Parliament. At the same time he has 
written to Earl Granville, saying: I desire my political 
friends to clearly understand that at my age I must re- 
serve my entire freedom to divest myself of the respon- 
sibility of leadership at no distant time. The need of 
rest will prevent more than my occasional presence in 
the House during the present session. 

The Times, in a leading article, says so long as Glad- 
stone remains in the House of Commons, he is the only 
possible leader of the opposition. Every true Liberal 
will accept his leadership on his own terms. 

The Daily News says Gladstone’s name is a tower of 
strength. The whole body of Liberals regard him as 
their natural head. Any other person would only be 
the leader of a section. 

The Times publishes a long statement signed Charles 
Orton, in which the writer confesses that he recognized 
the Tichborne claimant as his brother the last time he 
saw him, and his silence was bought with £5 paid 
monthly for a year and a promise of a thousand or two 
in addition at the conclusion of the trial. 

The Daily News and Telegraph give the following 
as a correct account of the treaty of peace with Ashantee: 
The king agrees to pay to Great Britain a war indem- 
nity of 50,000 ounces of gold; renounces all claim to 
Adansi, Assia, Denkera, Akam and Wassa; withdraws 
his forces from parts of the coast belonging to or under 
the protectorate of England ; undertakes to maintain a 
good road from Coomassie to the Prah river, and to 
protect commerce; will prohibit human sacrifices, and 

romises perpetual peace with England. General 

Volesley does not expect the entire indemnity will 
ever be paid, but regards the other stipulations of vastly 
greater importance, and more likely to be adhered to. 
A garrison will be kept at Prahsn. 

The Duke of Edinburg and his bride, entered Lon- 
don on the 12th inst., in the midst of a blinding snow 
storm. The reception by the people was warm and 
enthusiastic, many thousands lined the streets and gave 
a hearty welcome in the midst of the storm. A stand 
at Charing Cross broke down, throwing some fifty per- 
sons to the ground. During the day four persons were 
killed and twenty-four injured in consequence of the 
pressure of the crowd. 

A meeting in favor of Fenian amnesty was held in 
Hyde Park on the 15th inst., at which 20,000 persons 
were present. A petition for the pardon of the Fenian 
convicts will be presented to the Queen in person. 

A letter of the Pope to the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Austria, exhorting them to combat the pending eccle- 
siastical bills in the legislature, has been published. 
The Pope says the measures proposed are calculated to 
place the church in ruinous servitude. The Pope has 
also written to the Emperor of Austria adjuring him to 
protect the church within his dominions. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 15th says, Serrano with an 
army of 30,000 men and 90 guns, is now face to face 
with a Carlist force of 35,500; while another army of 
5000 men is moving on the Carlist rear. Gen. Moriones 
has resigned in consequence of illness, and Marshal 
Serrano has assumed supreme command of the Spanish 
forces in the north. The Govornor of Bilboa has in- 
formed Marshal Serrano that he has provisions suffi- 
cient to last until April, and he will continue vigorously 
the defence of that city. . 

In the Committee of the Assembly on the electoral 
law, a proposition has been made by the Right for the 
disfranchisement of the colonies of France. Laboulaye 
made an earnest remonstrance, warning the members 
that the British colonies in America had been alienated 
by the denial of the right of representation. The 
colonial deputies have unanimously demanded the 


right. 


THE FRIEND. 


A Vienna dispatch says: The Emperor Francis 

oseph has authorized his government to assume a 
strong attitude against the ultramontane opposition to 
the ecclesiastical laws. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: There is great dis- 
tress among the poor here, in consequence of a heavy 
snow storm. Private charitable organizations, in addi- 
tion to the government, are actively at work to relieve 
those who are suffering. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro report that the Bishop of 
Pernambuco has been sentenced to five years in jail for 
continued resistance to the laws. 

A dispatch from Cape Coast Castle, of the 22d ult., 
says that all the British troops except the Highlanders, 
have re-embarked for home. General Wolseley was to 
embark on the 7th inst. 

The total number of British troops killed and wound- 
ed in the invasion was 384, 

The steamship Laconia while on the voyage from 
Alexandria, Egypt, for Algiers, having as passengers 
278 pilgrims returning from Mecca, encountered violent 
gales. One large wave which struck the vessel washed 
from her deck 117 of the pilgrims, and all were drowned. 

A great assemblage of French people took place at 
Chiselhurst, England, on the 16th, to celebrate the 
eighteenth anniversary of the birth of the son of the 
late Emperor Louis Napoleon. Over six thousand 
cards of admission were issued, and those to French 
persons only. The Duke of Padua addressed the Prince 
in the name of the Frenchmen present, congratulating 
him upon having attained his majority. The Prince 
made a speech in reply thanking his countrymen for 
the faithful remembrance of the late emperor. He 
thinks there is an irresistible current of public opinion 
in France in favor of a plebiscite, and declares himself 
ready to accept its verdict. Among the eminent per- 
sons present were the Duke de Grammont and Rouher 
and Ollivier, once members of the French Cabinet. 

The steamer Queen Elizabeth has been wrecked off 
Tariffu. Estimated loss £535,000. 

London, 3rd mo. 16th.—Consols 92}. 
discount 3} per cent. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 7 15-16d. 

City of Mexico advices to the 10th inst. have been 
received. A fearful outrage had occurred at Jalisco. 
A fanatical priest having advocated the extermination 
of Protestants, a mob of his hearers gathered in the 
evening and proceeded to the residence of John Stevens, 
a minister sent out by the Boston Board of Foreign 
Missions. He was seized by the mob, killed, and his 
body chopped into pieces. They afterwards sacked the 
house and carried off every thing of value. 

The government has sent a detachment of troops to 
the place, and orders have been issued for the arrest of 
all the priests in Ahualulco and the neighboring town 
of Teshitan. A mob in Saguago, acting under similar 
religious frenzy, attacked the small garrison of the 
town, burned the archives and pillaged the houses of 
the authorities. 

The Governor of the district of Mexico has issued an 
order prohibiting cock-fighting as a practice unworthy 
of a civilized people. 

Unitep States.—On the 11th inst. Charles Sumner, 
Senator from Massachusetts, died in Washington after 
a short and violent attack of angina-pectoris. He had 
reached the age of 63 years, having been born 1st mo. 
6th, 1811. For many years he occupied a distinguished 
position as the earnest and able advocate of the equal 
rights of man. 

There were 523 deaths in New York city last week. 

The revenues of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 1873, 
from the main line between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, were $24,886,009, of which $19,608,555 were 
charges on goods transported, $5,008,201 passengers, 
mails and expresses, and the balance miscellaneous. 
The expenses were $15,440,305, leaving net earnings of 
the year $9,445,704. The gross earning show an in- 
crease of $2,297,683 over the preceding year. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
287, including 98 under two years. Of consumption 
54, inflammation of the lungs 22, apoplexy 10. 

The expenditures of the Paid Fire Department of 
Philadelphia during the year 1873, amounted to $473,- 
237. The estimated losses on property destroyed by 
fire aggregated $993,480. The smallest loss was in the 
3d month $25,046, the largest in the 9th mo. $182,512. 

The snow blockade of the Central Pacific Railroad 
was for a few days removed and the trains ran regu- 
larly, when another heavy fall of snow occurred, bury- 
ing the road to a great depth in portions of the route. 

The gross earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad in 
1873, were $10,266,103, and operating expenses $4,- 
974,861, leaving net $5,291,242. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 


Bank rate of 


on the 16th inst. New York.—American gold, 112}, 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 119§ a 119§; ditto, 1862, 117; ditto, 
1868, 1183 a 119; 5 per cents, 113 a 1143. Superfine 
flour, $5.75 a $6.15; State extra, $6.75; finer brands, 
$7 a $10.75. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.55; No, 
2 do., $1.51 a $1.53; No. 3 do., $1.46 a $1.48; red 
western, $1.62; amber do., $1.68; white Michi 
$1.81. No. 3 western barley, $1.80. Oats, 61 a 65 ets, 
Western mixed corn, 86 a 90 cts.; yellow, 90 cts; 
southern yellow, 90 cts.; white, 91a 95 cts. Philadel. 
phia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 16 a 17 cts, 
Supertine flour, $5.50 a $5.75; extras, $6 a $6.50; finer 
brands, $7 a $10.25. Western red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; 
amber, $1.70 a $1.75. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 8] 
a 83 cts. Oats, 60 a 64 cts. Carolina rice, 8} cts, 
Smoked hams, 12a 14 cts. Lard, 9} a9} cts. Clover 
seed, 8a10cts. About 2000 beef cattle were sold at 
the Avenue Drove-yard, common at 44 a 5} cts. per lb, 
gross; fair and extra, 6 a 7 cts.'; a few choice brought 
8 cts. Sheep sold at 5} a 6} cts. per lb. gross, for com- 
mon, and 7 a § cts. for fair to choice. Hogs $8.50 a $9 
per 100 Ib. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.23}; 
No. 2 do., $1.18}; No. 3 do., $1.15}. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 61} cts. Oats, 43} cts. No. 2 spring barley, $1.60, 
Lard, $8.90 per 100 lb. Baltimore.— Choice white 
wheat, $1.85; choice amber, $1.80 a $1.85; Penna. red, 
$1.75; western do., $1.60 a $1.65. Yellow corn, 80a 
82 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 spring wheat,, $1.21 a $1.22, 
No. 3 fall, $1.40. No. 2 corn, 61 a 62 cts. No. 2 oats, 
47 a 49 cts. 


A young woman Friend, with experience as a teacher, 
desires a situation as assistant in a Friends’ School. 
Address box 12, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 25th instant, 
at 8 o’clock, P.M. Friends are cordially invited to be 
present. EpwaArp Maris, 

Third month, 1874. Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of this 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of the 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends who 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attached to 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with either 
of the following named members of the Committee, 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post-office, 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorT#- 
InaTON, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, on the 8th of 12th mo., 1873, at his residence 
Adrian, Michigan, JoserpH Grepons, a beloved and 
honored elder, son of the late Joseph Gibbons, a valued 
minister of the Southern District Monthly Meeting. 
Our dear friend having improved his faculties by 
reason of use, dedicated his scientific and other attain- 


ments to the good of others. His more advanced life 
was one of varied usefulness, both in the church and in 
the community ; manifesting a growth in grace, anda 
deepening interest in the spiritual welfare of those 
around him. His sorrowing relatives and friends have 
the consoling assurance that his end was peace. 

——, 2nd mo. 17th, 1874, at her residence, Upper 
Chichester, Delaware Co., Pa., MAry PENNELL, relict 
of Joseph Pennell, in the 79th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Concord Monthly Meeting. Her sufferings were 
very severe, which she bore with quiet, patient resig- 
nation, and her friends have the comforting assurance 
that their loss is her everlasting gain. “Gathered as 
shock of corn fully ripe.” ‘ 

, at the residence of his parents, near Muscatine, 
Iowa, on the morning of the second of Third month, 
1874, BensaAMIN ExLprine@e, son of Abner and Amy H. 
Eldridge, in the 26th year of his age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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